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world. He who has his own trained 
personality as his one great asset cannot 
invest it better than in the efforts to 
direct a transitional era toward one of 
large trust in God and a larger fraternity 
among men. The call Jesus would 
make to educated men and women in 
such an age is not to enjoy their larger 
life, but rather to go and work in his 
vineyard. Our eyes may at times be 
slow to see the way as clearly as we 
should like. Our judgments may some- 
times be mistaken. But one thing is 
certain — despite his mistakes, the man 
who devotes his life to the cause which 
he believes to be right will not be labor- 
ing in vain. It is better to use the one 
talent even at the risk of losing it than 
to bury it and so save it. It is better 
to be morally in earnest and make mis- 
takes than to be morally indifferent and 
avoid them. It is better to suffer with 
the man of Nazareth than to triumph 



with Annas and Caiaphas. It is better 
to fight against the indifference of cul- 
ture and of commercialism and win the 
reputation for quixotic enthusiasm and 
commercial obtuseness than to permit 
the light that is within us to become 
darkness. Those of us who make this 
choice which Jesus would have us make 
may not live to see our ambitions ful- 
filled or some millennium dawn. But 
we shall at least have sold our lives 
dearly in fighting for the cause that, as 
surely as there is a God in Heaven, will 
win. 

They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore thee ? 
Better men fared thus before: 
Fired their ringing shot and passed, 
Charged again and fell at last. 

Charge again, then, and be dumb, 
Let the victors when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall. 
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Among the many changes which have 
overtaken the religious conceptions of the 
present age, the new conception of Jesus 
Christ deserves a prominent place. It 
represents a change which is radical in 
character and far-reaching in influence. 
I do not refer to the new conception of 
what is theologically called the person 
of Christ. It is not a theological alter- 
ation that I have in mind. It is a new 



conception of the character of Christ 
growing out of a new appreciation of 
certain elements of his nature. It is a 
new view of his personality arising from 
a new study of the facts of his life. The 
new appraisal of Christ introduces us to 
a man of virile, energetic character and 
powerful, arresting personality. We are 
face to face with a dynamic, aggressive 
individual. His very mien is eloquent 
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of masterfulness. His utterance and 
action are intrepidity itself. Back of his 
soaring ideality is an executive energy 
which insures his dreams eventual reali- 
zation in actual fact. He handles the 
stuff of life with startling originality and 
amazing artistry. He masters and 
moves men with consummate ease. He 
is the superman par excellence. Such is 
the Christ of the twentieth century. 

Representations of his character and 
personality whose outstanding notes are 
vitality, virility, and aggressiveness are 
becoming increasingly numerous. Says 
Dr. P. T. Forsythe in his The Person and 
Place of Jesus Christ: 

What a man! What a maker of men! 
What a master of men and of events! 
What a sovereignty was the mien of his 
self -consciousness! Lord of himself and 
all besides; with an irresistible power to 
force and even hurry events on a world- 
scale and yet with the soul that sat among 
children and the heart in which children sat. 

Recall Weidel's tribute to Christ in 
his Jesu Pers'&nlichkeit: 

King and beggar, hero and child, prophet 
and reformer, polemist and Prince of Peace, 
ruler and servant, revolutionist and sage, 
man of action, man of ideas, and man of the 
word— he was all these strange things and 
more in one person. 

Says W. A. Grist in The Historic 
Christ in the Faith of Today: 

Utterly delusive are all those descrip- 
tions of Jesus which give the impression 
that he was only a gentle, poetic visionary; 
fuller recognition of the balanced concep- 
tion of his life presented in the Gospels en- 
ables us to perceive that while he was deeply 
sympathetic and could weep for human 
suffering, he was also strenuously revolu- 
tionary, awing men by the terror of his 
frown and hurling the thunderbolts of 



angry scorn at all hypocrisy and inhu- 
manity. 

Quotations to the same effect could be 
indefinitely multiplied. A comparison 
of the above characterizations with the 
typical characterizations of the last 
century shows a marked contrast. The 
prevailing note of the latter was one of 
passiveness, meekness, and gentleness. 
An artless simplicity, an aimless be- 
nevolence, characterized his spirit and 
life. He was a dreamy, innocuous soul 
of whom the world was not worthy. He 
was a beautiful character, but wanting in 
dynamic force and solid practicability. 
He was pre-eminently unearthly and 
other-worldly. Recall Renan's portrai- 
ture of him, in which he pictures Jesus 
as a mild-mannered dreamer moving 
in the realm of the soft and senti- 
mental and drawing after him a train of 
admiring, confiding women. He is the 
unresisting lover of all that is lovely in 
womankind. He is also a lover of 
nature. A garden of blooming flowers, 
a grove of singing birds, a stretch of 
shimmering sea, and a sweep of gleaming 
sky fill his soul with deep delight. 
Renan's Vie de JSsus leaves the reader 
with the impression that in the Galilean 
we have a sensitive, appealing spirit, but 
one who is far too fragile for this world's 
rude encounters. Many other biog- 
raphers, while differing radically with the 
great French litterateur in many respects, 
nevertheless are at one with him in their 
picture of Jesus as a paragon of amiabil- 
ity and charity. They give us a picture 
of "a compassionate Savior wandering 
gentle and aimless among the ways of 
Galilee and the streets of Jerusalem, 
healing the sick who came his way, 
uttering almost at random parable and 
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sermon, and as it were centering interest 
all through his life in that death by 
which he was to redeem the world. 

Turning to the hymns of the church, 
we find running through them a similar 
conception. Many of them, especially 
the hymns of the evangelistic type, are 
full of references to Christ overflowing 
with mawkish sweetness. In many of 
our Sunday-school hymns the Christ is 
saccharized, so to speak, to the nausea of 
those whose sweet tooth draws a line at 
hymnology. The sanctity with which 
they invest his character is singularly 
wanting in manly strength. What has 
been true of many of our hymns has 
been no less true of many of the sermons 
of the clergy. In past decades they 
have stressed his gentleness and meek- 
ness at the expense of his austerity and 
egoism. His character was an inter- 
weaving of the placid passive virtues. 
His life was a succession of amiable acts. 
The clergy confined themselves to texts 
which represent him as playing the r61e 
of a passive, uncalculating victim of 
circumstances. He is an ineffectual 
hero driven to his ultimate doom by the 
winds of fate instead of a powerful 
protagonist of truth and reality waging 
a warfare of his own choosing, little 
recking the consequences to himself. 

In the light of the foregoing repre- 
sentations embodied in the Lives of 
Christ, the hymns of the church, and the 
sermons of the clergy, is it any wonder 
that discipleship to Christ should have 
come to mean amiable acquiescence in 
things as they are, passive resignation to 
the ills of life, submission to the imposi- 
tions of the selfish and the greedy, 
together with an unremitting concentra- 
tion of attention upon the compensations 



of the hereafter? To be a Christian 
meant to be a gentle, yielding spirit, 
one who, because of the certainty of 
celestial rewards, could afford to brook 
the blows and knock-outs of the terres- 
trial order. Taking up one's cross and 
following Christ meant the cheerful 
endurance of the petty vexations and 
annoyances of daily life. With Chris- 
tian discipleship meaning these things it 
is not strange that it failed to appeal to 
the more virile and energetic types of 
humanity; that the make-up of the 
church came to be one of women and 
children and of men whose virility in the 
eyes of the outsider was of doubtful 
quality. To be sure the church could 
point to men of manly force and ag- 
gressive activity in its membership, 
but the number of such was conspicu- 
ously small. The vast majority of its 
members, male and female, were of the 
yielding, passive type whose absorption 
in the prospective felicities of the beyond 
excluded any appreciable interest in the 
ongoings of the here and now. 

Now with the coming of the new con- 
ception of Christ there has also come a 
new conception of Christian discipleship 
and a new type of man to give it realiza- 
tion. To be a disciple of Jesus Christ 
in the twentieth century means to be a 
positive, energetic force for truth and 
righteousness. It means virility and in- 
trepidity applied to the process of trans- 
forming the world into a realm of loving 
justice. It means taking up one's resi- 
dence in spiritual reality and there- 
from vigorously participating with Christ 
in the achievement of those higher 
personal and social values which invest 
life with worthful meaning. Amiable 
acquiescence in things as they are is 
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sternly rebuked. The casting of long- 
ing, lingering looks toward the mansions 
of the blest, when the earthly habitations 
of men are in need of proper sanitation, 
is strictly forbidden. The nerveless 
shrinking from those hard encounters 
necessary in order to mend the flaws in 
the make-up of mundane affairs is ruled 
out. Taking up one's cross and follow- 
ing Christ means getting underneath 
the burdens of the world and bravely 
bearing them to the end. It means 
heroic endurance of all that is involved 
in the task of righting the wrongs of the 
wretched and woeful. This is the 
meaning of following Christ in the mod- 
ern age, and there are increasing num- 
bers of strong, assertive men to whom 
it is potently appealing. Men with 
red blood, iron wills, keen, live minds, 
used to doing big, vital things in the 
visible world, are being gripped by the 
new conception of Christian disciple- 
ship, and organized Christianity is wit- 
nessing a steady influx of them into its 
ranks. The sneering fling that religion 
is for women and children is being robbed 
of its force. Religion is functioning in 
the lives of lusty, irresistible men, and 
through them it promises to change the 
countenance of society. 

Under religious auspices and in its 
behalf, virile, aggressive men are stand- 
ing forth as truth's unequivocating and 
uncompromising champions. There is 
a deal of pretentious talk in defense 
of the truth on the part of many religion- 
ists, but that which is so valorously 
defended is not the truth but a certain 
body of opinions whose antiquity is a 
guaranty to those holding them of 
their correspondence with reality. Tra- 
ditional opinion, transmitted doctrine, 



are their idea of truth. Far different 
is the conception of the true champions 
of truth. Truth to them is an expres- 
sion of fact. It is reality becoming 
eloquent. It is the nature of things 
uttering itself. To men it is an ever- 
augmenting and expanding value, ad- 
vancing with the advancing intelligence 
and character of the race. As new facts 
of nature are discovered, that body of 
truth called science is enlarged. As 
new facts about the past are disclosed, 
that body of truth we call history is 
increased. As men reflect more deeply 
and intelligently upon the meaning of 
life, truth widens its domains in the 
field of philosophy. As men's experience 
of the living God becomes richer and 
clearer, religion adds its contribution 
to the value of truth. What does all 
this involve but an open receptive 
mind? Not a continual harking back 
to the past but a continual turning 
toward the future. This is the attitude 
of these champions of the truth. Lov- 
ing it with their whole hearts, their 
supreme desire is to serve it at any cost. 
Boldly, unflaggingly, they plead its 
cause and present its claims. Men 
assail them on every side, hurl damning 
epithets at them, block their advance to 
positions of honor and influence. They 
are embarrassed and antagonized in 
every conceivable way, and yet they do 
not lessen their ardor or diminish their 
allegiance. They recall the brave, self- 
sacrificing devotion to the truth of Jesus 
Christ in the face of an antagonism 
whose venom carried the potency of 
death. But the disciple is not above 
his master. They fight in weal or 
woe. Let the traditionalists do their 
worst. The truth can count on them 
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for energetic, unyielding champion- 
ship. 

The new conception of Christian dis- 
cipleship is responsible for the number 
of strong, fearless men who are coming to 
close grips with the social situation. It 
is obvious to them that social conditions 
are untoward. What are the underlying 
causes of these untoward conditions and 
how can they be remedied ? It is also 
obvious to them that the palliation of 
the old-fashioned philanthropy will not 
suffice. How can the existing maladjust- 
ments be gotten rid of and a revolution 
bringing ruin in its train be averted? 
All parties to the situation must be 
reached and aroused; the rich and the 
poor, the capitalist and the laborer, the 
employer and the employee must realize 
how far they are responsible for the 
existing unsatisfactory situation. If a 
true social order is established— one 
embodying even-handed justice — it must 
come as a consequence of the generous 
co-operation of all the constituent ele- 
ments of society. Thus runs the preach- 
ment of the new order of Christian 
disciples as they strive to solve the exist- 
ing situation. The rich and the privileged 
are counseled to use their superior ad- 
vantages to promote the common weal. 
The poor are urged to be industrious, 
economical, manly, and courageous. 
No stone is left unturned in the effort to 
draw all classes together in a common 



movement for the realization of the 
ideals of Christian brotherhood. 

Finally the twentieth-century Christ 
is enlisting the services of strong, ag- 
gressive men in behalf of the higher 
spiritual life. We are seeing the amazing 
spectacle of men known for their ada- 
mantine determination and dynamic 
forcefulness in the business and pro- 
fessional world becoming earnest, un- 
remitting advocates of the life of the 
spirit. The spiritual life has found a 
vantage ground in lives that are being 
vigorously lived at the very focus of the 
world's passionful life, and from that 
vantage ground it is pushing its way 
into other lives and using them in turn 
for still further conquests. Beholding 
in Jesus Christ their ideal of a man, be- 
holding in his character those elements 
of strength and power which have meant 
so much to them in their battle with the 
world, and beholding in his life that 
manful, courageous grappling with affairs 
to which they have been accustomed and 
in which they have found much of the 
joy of living, they cannot resist the 
appeal which such a character and life 
make to them. It is a call to them to 
apply their strength and courage to 
those high spiritual ends apart from 
which human life is devoid of transcend- 
ent meaning; and their answer is the 
Yes of a life consecrated to the service 
of God and their fellow-men. 



